EUROPE
"I wanted to show," continued Masaryk, "how disorganised he was. He was a soldier, novelist and reformer, and at the same time he bowed before the peasantry. Turgeniev said to him: 'Your peasant furs don't impress me.' When I saw him again shortly before his death he spoke a lot about Schopenhauer. For me Tolstoi typifies a noble Russian, idealistic striving for reform, linked together inorganically with the old Russian passivity. And, in spite of it all, a great artist."
"You once wrote that the curse of Czarism was that the people did not learn to work. Has not that been overcome today?"
"In all spheres of life Czarism means repression," he said. "The Church did its part in supporting Czarism. The restricted bureaucracy developed into organised inactivity. Literature was progressive and often nihilistic rather than critically constructive. As usually happens in Catholic countries, a revolutionary spirit and illegal propaganda developed. These, and their socialist counterparts, were strongly anarchical. Lenin continued this work. He woke up the Russian peasant, who must now think a little more."
"You write," I said, "that the communist ex-
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